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Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. — 451 pp. 

This work needs but little notice. It is by the author of the well- 
known Dictionary 0/ Statistics, and has the same faults as that work, 
namely, uncritical use of statistical data, unwarranted assumptions in 
order to fill up gaps and lack of adequate references to authorities 
by which the figures can be verified. The book is dedicated to his 
"Fellow-workers in the Field of Statistical Research"; but I doubt 
if in any other science a compendium would be regarded as a work of 
research, or a mass of unverified or unverifiable data and conclusions 
would be welcomed by fellow-workers. Mr. Mulhall quotes with 
approval Leroy-Beaulieu's dictum, " We must avoid the absurdity of 
limiting statistics to ascertained facts, for in many cases this branch of 
science can reach only approximate results "; but he evidently misun- 
derstands it. He seems to think that it frees the statistician from all 
control, and that a "guess," however wild, is better than no guess at 
all. The truth is, that the moment we leave the ground of ascertained 
fact, and reach the domain of simple probability, it becomes all the 
more necessary to explain the method and to give the reasoning by 
which each conclusion has been reached. 

Mr. MulhalFs methods are revealed in his treatment of one of his 
most interesting categories — the " Earnings of the World." These 
he gives with great precision, both for all countries and for different 
branches of industry in each country. As there are, of course, no 
direct statistics, he adopts as applicable to all countries the formula 
described below. To determine the annual income of a nation he 
adds together the following figures : 

Agriculture : 60 per cent of the gross annual product. 
Manufactures : 50 per cent of the output of mills and artisans. 
Mines, forests, fisheries : total annual product. 
Commerce : 10 per cent of aggregate internal trade. 
Transportation : 10^ per cent of the same. 
House-rent : 6 per cent of the value of all houses. 
Domestic wages : two-thirds of all house-rent. 
Public service : 50 per cent of the national revenue. 
Professions : 10 per cent of the sum of all the preceding items. 

The three last criteria are so strange that a little explanation would 
have been welcome. That commercial earnings are ten per cent of 
the aggregate internal trade is possible, did we know what the aggre- 
gate internal trade is. The other estimates are equally unsupported. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 



